MODERN  TIMES
all those powers and prerogatives of which the successor
of Hugh Capet had deprived them for the benefit of the
Crown.
Sully has recorded that, on the morrow of the murder
in the Rue de la Ferronnerie, people were saying in the
lobbies of the Louvre, 'Kings have had their day. The
Princes and the great nobles are coming into their own.'
The idea was by no means an extravagant one.
What obstacles to the fulfilment of their ambitions were
firebrands like Conde, Vendome, Bouillon, Nevers,
Mayenne and Soissons likely to encounter? The Queen
Regent, a woman of no very marked intelligence, the
King, a stripling of just over eighteen summers, a group
of elderly ministers derisively nicknamed cThe Dodderers',
in short, a feeble government whom, by fair means or
foul, they counted on bending to their will.
They came witKin a hair's breadth of success, and the
Kingdom narrowly escaped being laid waste by a fresh
outbreak of the civil strife which had so grievously
afflicted it throughout the previous century. Happily,
the nobles failed to agree among themselves.
To the turbulence of the great nobles was added the
twofold menace of a recrudescence of religious dissension,
and the inordinate ambition of the House of Austria.
Threatened with peril within and peril without, one
thing and one thing only, could preserve the unity of
the French nation, and that was the iron hand. And
at this juncture, the good genius of France did indeed so
order it that Louis XIII should realize that he, unaided,
was unequal to the task before him, and that, setting
aside his personal likes and dislikes, he should betake
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